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HORROR HA 
To the MosT NoBLE 
CHARLES 
DUKE OF 
RIcHMon, LEXOX, AUBIGNY, 


Ge ec. 


May it pleaſe Your GRACE, 


HE Improvement of Arts and Sciences 
has always been eſteemed laudable; and 
in Proportion to their Utility and Advantage to 


Mankind, they have generally gained the Pa- 


tronage of Perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
Birth, Learning, and Reputation in the World. 

To improve the Art of SHORT-HAND, is 
the Deſign of the enſuing Pages. An Art not 
inferior to many Sciences, as adapted to various 
important Purpoſes ; notwithſtanding it has not 


yet arrived -at the Perfection it is capable of ; 


ſome Authors having rendered it very difficult 
by a Multiplicity of Rules, and others perplexed 
and confounded it, by arbitrary, intricate, and 
impracticable Schemes, To rectify thoſe Errors, 
adapt it to all Capacities, and fit it for the moſt 


uſeful Purpoſes, has been my ſole View in the 


a following 


DEDICATION. 


following Plates; which I have endeavoured 
to illuſtrate by a ſuitable Introduction. To this 
I have prefixed a conciſe and impartial Hiſtory 
of the Origin and progreſſive Improvements of 
this Art: And as I have ſubmitted the Whole 
to the Inſpection of accurate Judges, whoſe Ap- 
probation I am honoured with, I moſt humbly 
crave Leave to publiſh it to the World under 
your Grace's Patronage ; not merely on account 
of your great Dignity and high Rank in Life ; 
though theſe receive a Luſtre from your Grace's 
Humanity; but alſo from a Knowledge of your 
Grace's Diſpoſition to encourage every uſeful 
Art, and favour all true Promoters of Science. 
That your Grace may long live, the Friend of 
Learning, the Guardian of Liberty, and the 
Patron of Virtue ; and that then your Name 
may be tranſmited with the higheſt Honour and 


Eſteem to lateſt Poſterity ; is the ardent Wiſh 
of 0 ; | 


Your Grace's 
Ever reſpectful, 
Moſt dutiful, and 
Mt humble Servant, 


Joun ANGELL« 
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HEN the curious and uſeful Art of Writing 
was firſt introduced into the World, or by whom 
invented, our beſt Hiſtoriographers have not 


Cadmas, King of Thebes, is ſaid to be the firſt that intro- 
duced the Uſe of 16 Letters into Greece, about the Year of 
the World 2620*; and Palamedes is likewiſe ſaid to have in- 
vented four other Letters during the Siege of Troy. Some re- 
late, that Rhadamanthus brought them into Aſ/jria, and Mem- 
non into Egypt : Others ſay, that the Phanicians, and others 


again, that the Erhiopians, firſt had the Knowledge and Uſe 
of Letters +. | 


by that o 


— 3 


* Some Hiſtorians make mention of Hieroglyphic Characters, as 
the moſt ancient Method of conveying Ideas to one another ; and 
that Hermes, ſurnamed Triſmegiſtus, as a Philoſopher, King, and 
Prieſt, (about the Year of the World 2076) firſt introduced them 
into the Heathen Theology, in ſome meaſure to expreſs their moſt 
important and ſacred Ideas; but at other Times they uſed them as 
emblematic Figures among the Egyptians, to cover or conceal their 
Secrets. Thus Eternity was repreſented by a round Circle; a King, 
by a Sceptre, with an Eye in the Top; Strength and Fortitude, 
by the 5 of a Lion; Agriculture, by that of an Ox; Liberty, 
a Horſe, c. c. | 

+ Goodwir's. Antiquities, lib. vi. c. 7. p. 248. 


a 2 But 
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But, upon better Grounds, it is thought that Moſes firſt 
taught the Uſe of Letters to the Jews ; and that the Phe- 
nicians learned them from the Fews ; and the Grecians from 


the Phenictans 4. 


According to all 883 Writing in no Age « or Nation 
came to its Perfection on a ſudden, but by flow Degrees: 
And it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that when Mankind had 
learned to write with a good Meaſure of ExaCtneſs, ſome 
Methods of Brevity would be their next Attempt, as the Ad- 
vantages thereof muſt be obvious to every one. And this will 
be found, upon Enquiry, agreeable to Fact. Sundry Me- 
thods, therefore, of Abbrevations for compendious Writing, 
were gradually contrived by the Curious, and have been in- 
troduced into their reſpective Languages, according as more 
Skill and greater Perfection in writing them were acquired. 

We find there were ſome of diſtinguiſhed Character among 
the Hebrews, for their Expertneſs in writing, even in the 
Days of the Judges. And in the Time of King David, if 
not earlier, there were Perſons whoſe peculiar Buſineſs it 
was to write with uncommon Expedition: My Tongue, ſays 
he, is the Pen of a ready Writer. Some conjeQure that they 
had peculiar Characters and Marks: But that is not certain; 
only that they were dexterous in the Art of writing Hebrew. 
And if Methods of Abbreviation in writing Hebrew were not 
yet invented, After-ages got much into them. Buxtorf bath 
written a learned Hiſtory of Hebrew Abbreviations, as a Key 


-to-underſtand the Rabbinical Authors. Some of theſe are the- 
initial Letters of ſeveral Words, joined together as One, and 


marked at the Top with Points ; and ſometimes final Let- 
ters; and at other Times contracted Words, by making the 
two or three firſt Letters ftand for the whole Word. The 
Zews were ſo delighted with this compendious Method of 
Writing, that it was generally introduced into their Books, 
Epiſtles, and Writings ; but this was produQtive of much 
ny and Confufion, They had likewiſe ſome ata 
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Marks to expreſs Words, particularly for the Name of God, 
 Fehovah, &c. 

This Kind of Writing was alſo by degrees ;ntroduced 
(and at length commonly prevailed) among the Greeks. The 
learned Nicholai gives it as his Opinion, that Xenophon (the 
Hiſtorian and Philoſopher) firſt taught the Grezks to write by 
Notes, in the Nature of Characters; and this is confirmed 
by Laertius 4, who mentions their two Methods of Writing ; 
viz. One by Contractions of Words; the other, by arbitra- 
ry Marks. 

The celebrated Antiquarian Montfaucon ſays, that the 
TachygraphicalManner of Writing was kept up along with the 
other, and in every Age increaſed in Eſteem 1. Speaking of 
their Scribes, he ſays, One Sort were the Notarii or Notaries; and 
the Tachygraphical, or Short-hand Writers, were ſo called 
from their ſwift Writing; and from hence he infers that Short- 
hand Mriting was in Uſe even in the fourth Century. But 
if they had kept to the ancient Form of their Letters, which 
were ſomewhat ſquare, they could not be written with any 
conſiderable Degree of Swiftneſs; they therefore found it ne- 
ceſlary to alter their Form to more ſimple or eaſy ones, and 
to join ſeveral in one Character. But this Method ſeems 
principally appropriated to the Uſe of the Notarii, from the 
Time of Origen, to the 8th or 9th Century, 

The Greeks likewiſe were in the Practice of leaving out 
ſome Letters in a Word, and drawing a Stroke above, as in - 
Ic, for Inoss, &C. | 

The Romans, we find, came gradually into a like com- 
pendious and ſwift Way of Writing; amongſt whom it was 
very common to expreſs Words by the firſt Letters of which 
they were compoſed. Thus R P ftood for Res Publica: 
P R, for Populus Romanus: S C, for Senatus Conſultum, &c. 
Theſe were termed by them Note Literæ. Beſides theſe, 

they had other Marks or Characters choſen at Pleaſure, to 
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+ Apud Laertium, 1. ii. in ejus Vita. 
i Montfaucon, de Palzgraphia Greca, 


expreſs 


- ot | „ 

expreſs Words; and theſe were ſtiled Note non Literæ. And 

the Number of them was very conſiderable; invented by 
Men of Learning in ſucceeding Times; but chiefly by the 
Poet Ennius, Tullius Tyro, &c. collected by the learned Gru- 
ter, to the number of 13, ooo, now preſerved in the Royal 
Academy of Paris. The Vowels are written by Characters 
ſomewhat peculiar, except /; and there are certain Charac- 

ters for the Beginnings and Endings of Words, as borum, | 
carum, tionem, enti, amus, emur, &c. Many of them are a 
ſort of Radicals, having Derivations from them, as verax, 
veritas, veritatem ; and no ſmall Number are peculiarly a- 
dapted to expreſs the Verbs ſimple, and their Compounds. 

There was likewiſe a Set of Men among the Romans, who 
were characteriſed by the Name of Notarii; becauſe writing 
by Notes, whether in a ſtricter or l Senſe of the Word, 
was their Buſineſs. 

Next to the Roman Notarii, the Lawyers, conſidered as 
a Body, were beſt ſkilled in the Notes, and moſt accuſtomed 
to writing by them; for Manilius makes it the Property of a 
good Lawyer; 

Dui Legum Tabulas & condita Fura 
Merit; atque Notis levibus Pendentia Verba. 

But the Practice of Short- writing was not only appropriated 
to the Notarii and Lawyers, but extended itſelf to all Ranks 
and Degrees among the Romans. Octavius Auguſtus is famous 
in Hiſtory for uſing it himſelf, and teaching it to his Grand- 

children f. And the ſame Author mentions it to the Hon- 
our of Titus Veſpaſian, that he was very expeditious in the 
writing of Short-hand. | 

The taking down Orations, and Pleadings of Importance 
in public, was One eminent Uſe of it, and in which the 
Romans were ambitious to excel. | 

Plutarch, in his Life of Cato, informs us, that the celebrated 
Speech of Cato, relating to the Catalinian Conſpiracy, was 


A 


7 Vita Octav. Auguſti, 5 64. 


taken | 


J Vis 


taken and preſerved in Short-hand. And we have many Epi- 
grams of Auſonius, Martial, and Manilius, 2 and 
commendatory of Short-hand. h 

The moſt ancient Method of Short-hand that I band met 
with is a Latin MS. intituled, Ars Scribend: Characteris; or, 
the Art of Writing in Characters. The firſt Leſſon or Sec- 
tion conſiſts of 23 diſtin Characters for the Letters.—The 
ſecond treats of double Conſonants; and the third diſtinguiſhes 
the Vowels by Dots. The fourth exhibits the Prepoſitions 
and Terminations, which he calls Auxiliaries, and of which 
he has a great Number, The fifth treats of the Conjugation 
of the Verbs. The ſixth of the Indicative, Imperative, Op- 
tative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive Mood. The ſeventh 
points out how the Adverbs, Nouns, and Verbs, are to be 
diſtinguiſhed. The eighth contains the Names of the Books 
of the Old and New Teſtament. The Author of this Tra& is 
unknown; and it was printed in the year 1412. It has man 
Marks of being genuine. If ſo, it is very methodical for that 
Age; and from the Prepoſitions, Terminations, and Con- 
trations in this Book, I apprehend that that Language ad- 
mits of many more Abbreviations than the Engliſb +. 

But leaving the Conſideration of Swift Writing as practiſed 
by other Nations; I ſhall now proceed to give the beſt Ac- 
count I can of that Kind of it, which has been formerly, as 
well as now, practiſed in our own Nation and Language. 

Whilſt. the Black or Gothick Letter obtained amongſt the 
Engliſh, diverſe Contractions in Words, and many abbrevia- 
ting Marks, were made uſe of, for the Purpoſe of writing more 
expeditiouſly, which occur to every one's Obſervation, who 
is converſant in ancient Manuſcripts. 

After the Gothic was laid aſide, and the Roman Letter was 
introduced, the ſame Cuſtom prevailed. Then An was made 


— — 
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+ For a more particular Account hereof, I refer the Curious to 
an Hiſtorical Account of Swift Writing, by the Rev. Mr. Philip 


Gibbs. Biſhop Wi/kins's Treatiſe of a real _ univerſal Character. 
3 s Antiquities, Ic. 


to 
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to ſtand for Anſwer: Bp for Biſbop; and many other uſual 
Abbreviations, mentioned in the modern Engliſb Grammar. 
Heſides this Method, another was practiſed, of leaving 
out the Vowels, and attending only to the ſounding Conſo- 
nants: Which Method, if not invented, was improved and 
recommended by Mr. Radcl:ff, of Plymouth. This was 
done analogous to the Hebrew Language, and was praQtifed , 
for a conſiderable Time; but was not without its Objec- 
tions ; for nothing was done, comparatively ſpeaking, a- 
mongſt the Engliſh, in regard to Swift-writing, till what 
we call Characters (i. e. Brief Strokes for Letters, and Marks 
to ſignify Words) were diſcovered ; which fell out in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 1588 f. Then it was that 
TrMoTHY BRiGcaT, M. D. publiſhed a Treatiſe called Cha- 
racterie; or, The Art of Short, Swift, and Secret Writing 
by Obaracter. This he dedicates to the Queen, in which 
be tells her Majeſty, that Cicero accounted it worthy of his 
Labour, and no leſs profitable to the Commonwealth, to in- 
vent a ſpeedy Kind of Writing by Character; and that hrs 
wanted nothing to equal the Device of Cicero, but her Ma- 
jeſty's Allowance, and Ciceros Name. What is moſt re- 
markable, is his Table of Words, with the Characters ad- 
joining to them, and his being very ſanguine with reſpect to 
his new Performance. \ 


Mr. PETER BALEs ſoon after publiſhed an Improvement 
upon it, intitled, Brachygraphy. His Scheme was, to write 
the after mentioned charactery Words by the Roman Letters, 

with certain Comma's, Periods, aud Marks, Which was, as 
well as the former, very burthenſome to the Memory. 


a o 
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_ +1 have an Engliſe Manuſcript indeed, dated 1331; but from 
the Language, Spelling, and Letters, I cannot think it of that 
Antiquity ; and therefore ſhall not diſpute Mr. Hrigbi's Claim to 
his being the firſt Publiſher of Short-hand in the Eagliſo : And as 
there is nothing in it peculiar or extraordinary, I think any farther 
Account of it unneceſſary. 0 . 
Mr. 
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PREF ACK in 
Mr. Joun WIIIIs, B. D. alſo publiſhed a Scheme of 
S hort- hand, called STENOGRAPHY ; or, Short-hand Mrit- 
ing, by Spelling Characteries. He had 24 leading Letters, as 
he calls them, and five others. 

The Author begins by ſhewing what Letters may be omit- 
ted, as being wholly ſuperfluous, or but lightly ſounded, 
Then he proceeds to ſhew how the needful Letters of all 
Words are to be expreſſed. This he does diſtinctly, with 
reſpect to Words of One, Two, or more Syllables : And 
particularly as to Monoſyllables, that are produced; that is 
to ſay, pronounced as having in them a long Vowel or Diph- 
thong. He points out a way of diſtinguiſhing them from 
Words written with the ſame Letters, whoſe Vowels are 
ſhort z viz. by placing the Dot on the Right or Left Side of 
the Confonant. Moreover, the Author having handled 
the general Abbreviation of many Words and Syllables, 
he comes to a ſpecial Abbreviation of ſome others, confiſting 
of ten Alphabets, which he denominates Words of Sort; 
and which are ſeverally expreſſed by what he calls DefeCtives; 
and the firſt ſeven of theſe are ſignified by their firſt Letters, 
large and ſmall, Stenographical, Roman, Secretary, or other 
unuſual Letters ; the three laſt alphabetical Liſts, by their 
firſt or ſecond Letters; by their firſt and laſt, and by {ym- 
bolical Figures, 

I have been more thai; in the Account of this Book, 
becauſe it is an Original of the Kind. But Mr. Willis cer- 
tainly conceived too high an Opinion of it, when, in his 
Preface, he ſays, ** As this Book was the firſt that ever gave 
Direction to ſpelling Charactere; jo it jhall continue the laſt, 
and wear out all the Aberrations thereof, publiſhed or taught 
by any other.“ For though that Work was much valued for 
near 40 Years, being publiſhed in 1600, and the 0th E- 
dition, which I have, was printed in 1636, yet every judi- 
cious and attentive Reader muſt think it liable to many Ob- 
jections. 

Mr. Dix compoſed a Book of Short-hand, intended as an 


Improvement of Mr, Williss, intituled, Brachygraphy ; ; or, 
b Short 
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= FRET ACK 
Short-writing, by Characterie, printed in 1633. He pro- 
poſes another Method of placing the Vowels, and exhibits 
his Rules by way of Queſtion and Anſwer. He is very par- 
ticular likewiſe with reſpect to what Letters are, or are not, 
neceſlary to be expreſſed, as is evident by his various Exam- 
ples; but he has made no eſſential or material Difference in 
the Conciſeneſs or Diſtinctneſs of his Characters. 

Mr. Taeorniius METCALFE was the next who appear- 
ed to make any conſiderable Improvement in this Art. His 


Book was called Rapio-SrenogGRarhy ; or, Short Mrit— 


ing the moſt eaſy, exact, and lineal, that hath ever been attain- | 
ed or taught, The peculiar Property of it was, his Charac- | 
ters for the Letters of the Alphabet were very diſtindt; but 1 
too long to conſiſt with Swiftneſs : to obviate which Diffi- 
culty, he was obliged to uſe many arbitrary Characters. 4 
This was printed in 1655. 1 
Mr. GeokcGet DALCGARNO, M. A, in the Year 1656, 1 
endeavoured to improve the Art of Short Mriting, be- I 
yond what others had done, by expreſſing the Auxiliary Par- | 14 
; 
ö 
! 


ticles of the Engliſh Language, by diſtinct Points and Places 
about the radical or integral Words, after the manner that 
it is done by Prefixes and Suſixes in the Hebrew; but found 
at Jaſt that there was no way to diſticguiſh the ed Points 
which he intended to be uſed really from thoſe uſed before in 
the common way of Short hand ; (where not only the capital 


Character, but Points about it were Alphabetical) but by - I | 
making the principal Character itſelf, to which they 1 were to 'V 
be acceſſary, not Alphabetical, but real*, 14 77 


Mr. Jog EvzRAR DT publiſked a Book, intituled, An E- 
pitome of Stenographie, in 1658. This is much more re- 
markable for an antique and humourous Frontiſpiece, and 
for Examples of the Art in 33 Languages, taking from Ha- 
bakuk ii. 4. and for his Encomiums on the Art in Verſe, than 
for being any real Epitome of it. | 


_— — 


Plot's Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire, p. 282. See allo Dr. Seth. Ward's 
Eſſay towards a real Character in the Epiſtle to the Reader. 
. Mr. 
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Mr. THomas SHELTON, foon after him, publiſhed his 
Book of Short-hand, intituled, Tachygraphy; and ſoon after, 
another called Zeitography; or, a more'eaſy, exact, ſhort, and 
Speedy Method of writing Short-hand, I find nothing, however, 
very remarkable in it: His Method was approved of indeed 
by many; but as it was ſomewhat peculiar to that Age, he 
was very fond of arbitrary and ſymbolical Characters. This 
was printed in the Year 1658. 

Mr. Noan BRIůDGESs publiſhed a Book, intituled, Steno- 
graphie and Cryptegraphie; or, the Art of Short and Secret 
Writing, in 1659. His chief Peculiarity conſiſts in chuſing 
Characters for only 15 of the Conſonants, and for the Vow- 
els a, i, o; and as the Vowels are to be expreſſed by Tittles, 


or Dots reſpectively placed one abore the other ; ſo he makes 


a Dot on the left Side of the Conſonant, when it precedes, 
and on the right Side when it follows, a Conſonant, to ex- 
preſs different Words. By this Method he compoſes a great 
Number of Words, of Vowels and Conſonants, very intelli- 
gible, but prolix; and as it muſt be inconſiſtent with Swift- 
neſs, he has likewiſe adopted a great Number of deficient, 
arbitrary, and ſymbolical Characters, which he ſubmits to 
his Readers Judgment to practiſe or reject, as they ſhall 
approve. | 

His Cryptographie conſiſts of the Letters of the Alphabet 
variouſly tranſpoſed ; of which he gives many Examples, and 
furniſhes us with numerical Tables; as if it were a neceſſary 
and uſeful Art. 

Mr. JEREMTAER Ricn, who was cotemporary with theſe, 
publiſhed a Book of SHort-hand, in the Year 1669, intituled, 
Swem:graphy, or the World's Rarity, This was approved of for 
many Years, and recommended by the learned Mr. Locke®. 
His chief Excellency lay in his Contractions for Sentences, 
and Texts of Scripture ; but it is exceedingly difficult to write, 


and very abſtruſe and puzzling to read. 


1 EET 


* Locke's Treatiſe of Education, SeR. 161. 
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This was reviſed by Mr. Addy and Mr. Botley, by whom 
ſome Improvements were made; but they neglected it in ſome 
of the moſt eſſential Particulars. Many other ingenious Per- 
ſons about this I ime were very ſollicitous to improve this Art, 
either in the Form of the Letters, or other ſubſequent Rules; 
as Facy, Heath, Stringer, Steele, &c. | 
Mr. STEELE's Book, which was called Short- Writing, 
began by Nature, completed by Art, &c. deſerves ſome particu- 
lar Notice. It conſiſts of three Parts. In the 1ſt, he ſhews 
how many Words may be written by Emblem : In the 2d, he 
points out ſome Words that might be written by very conciſe, 
though arbitrary Characters; and in the 3d, he gives a Table 
of Words and their Characters, which he calls Prefixes ; as 
after, again, all, always, among, amounting to ſixty of 
them. Then follow what he calls the Tenſes or Times, 
which reſemble, ſays he, the ending Conſonants; as da, 
deft, did, have, haſt, ſhall, is, are, art, &c. He then 
mentions the fix Perſons, which are in Sentences, as Vowels 
are in Words; viz. J, thou, he, we, ye, you, they. He 
recommends the Perſon and Tenſe to be joined at the Begin- 
ning of a Sentence; and for the Negative Not, a Tittle to 
be placed within, or upon, the Tenſe, and the Places of 
the Perſons to be according to the Sound of the Yowels ; as 
the Conſonauts are ſet in the YVowels Places, fo in Sentences the 
'Tenſes are to be put in Perſons Places. This may ſuffice 
as a Specimen of thjs Author's Genius for Invention ; but 
much happier it had been if the Rules were adapted to Practice. 
Mr. WILLIAM Maso is the next who obliged the Public 
with a new Method of Short-hand, which was called Art's 
Advancement, &c, printed in the Year, 1694 ; and fince 
that, his Improvement thereof, intituled, La Plume Volante*. 
| This, 
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* Beſides theſe, Mr. M-/oz publiſhed a regular and eaſy Table 
of natural Contractions by the Perſons, Moods, and Tenſes, c. 
which 
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This, Mr. Maſon ſays, was founded on much Practice and 
Experience. This he taught many Years in London with 
ereat Succeſs, and on this Plan J learned this agreeable and 
uſeful Art, and have practiſed it more than thirty Years, in 
taking Sermons, Trials, Fc. But, from Experience, I diſ- 
approved of his Choice of the ſame Character for b and p ;— 
of his too frequent Expreſſion of the Yowels, ſome of his 
Marks for Prepoſitions and terminative Rules; and of his 
Method of joining the Perſons, Moods, and Tenſes. How- 
ever, though there is room for Improvement in the Rules 
and Application of them; yet there is a peculiar Conciſenels, 

Propriety, and Utitity, in many of his Letters and contrac- 
ting Rules; and I eſteem that Plan as the beſt calculated for 
Improvement. With a View to this, I not only made it my 

Study, but alſo made uſe of every proper Help to this End. 

Mr. EpwWAR D CoLEs ſucceeded Mr. Maſon, and publiſhed 
a Book, intituled, The newe/?, plaineſt, and fhorteft Short- 
hand; in which he firſt exhibits a brief Account of the Short- 
hands then extant ; 2d, plain and eaſy Rules for Beginners; 

3d, a new Invention for contracting Words; and this is a 
Contrivance to expreſs Words of one Syllable by ſo many 
ſingle or ſimple Characters; and for this Purpoſe, he pro- 
poſes, that a Variety of Letters may do ſomewhat to anſwer 
that End, 3 a's, 3e's, &c. and a Variety of Places do more; 
as ſuppoſing Letters were put in a threefold Situation, above, 
upon, or under, a Line actually drawn, or imagined to be fo 


* 


— ” - _ * 


which 5 tive and affirmative Clauſes in the ſaid Sheet, he ſays, 
may at Pleaſure be turned into Interrogatives, by inverting or 
changing the Words; and into Negatives, by adding the Cha- 
racter for not; and by other Ways of Variation, may extend to 
cooo Words and Sentences. To aſſiſt Perſons in ufing theſe, the 
Author publiſhed a Key to them, in a little Book, intituled, 
Aurea Clavis; or, a Golden Key to the C abinet of Contractions, un- 
locking all the Myfteries and ſeeming Difficulties of an engraved Sheet of 
Short-hand. 


and 
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and if both could be joined together, he ſays, the Buſineſs 
would be effected, and Monoſyllables of every ſort _— 
hended. But he left his Wark unfiniſhed. 

Mr. FRancis TANNER, in the Year 1712, publiſhed a 
Book of Short-hand, under the Title of The plaineſt, eaſieſt, and 
prettieſt Method of writing Short-hand, He very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that as in ſhort Writing, the Alphabet | is fundamental, 
much depended on the Choice of it; and it ought to be com- 
poſed of Szrokes the moſt ſimple that may be, naturally to join 
together, without Coincidence. His own he conceived to be 
ſuch. But I was not a little ſurprized, upon the Inſpection 
of it, to find his Characters for a, 4, and t, the ſame; his 3 


and h alſo, and his / and 7, varying only a little in Size: From 


whence I am fully convinced, Confuſion, and Perplexity in 
the Reading, muſt enſue. 

Mr. LANE, in his Book, intituled, The Art of Short Writ- 
ing made lineal and legible as the common long Hand, printed in 
1716, propoſes to expreſs the Vowels (even in the Middle of 
Mords) ſometimes by the Characters, and ſometimes by Dots 
in Places aſſigned them according to the uſual Method. He 
aims at ſome Particularities indeed, but then they are unne- 
ceſſary, and of no Importance; as for Inſtance, when two 
Vowels come together in the Middle of a Word, that only, 
ſays he, is to be written which is ſounded. And when two 
Vowels are neceſſary to be expreſſed at the End of a Word, 
as in Noah, &c. you ſhould make the firft- mentioned Vowel 
a large Dot, and the other a ſmall one, in their refpeCtive 


Places. But I cannot perceive this to be any material Improve- 


ment; and there were many prior Syſtems, in my Opinion, 
preferable to his. 

Mr. JohN WES TON publiſhed anotherSyſtem of Short- Hand 
in the Year 1721. This he called Stenography Compleated ; or 


the Art of Short hand brought to Perfection, & c. It conſiſts 


of more than 200 Octave Pages. He has made choice of Mr. 
Metcalß's Characters for the Letters of the Alphabet; which 
it muſt needs be owned are plain and diſtinCt ; but far from 


being ſo ſhort as the Nature of this Art requires 3 ; and 


this 
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this probably led him to invent 150 Marks or Characters, 
chiefly arbitrary, by which to expreſs the Beginnings and 
Endings of Words, with a View, I doubt not, of leſſening 
the Uſe of the Vowels: And for the ſame Reaſon, I pre- 
ſume, he recommends the joining of many Words together; 
which I apprehend tends to perplex the Reader; and by a 

Multiplicity of other Rules (many of no apparent Uſe) he has 
obſtructed the Eaſe and Utility of learning it. For, notwith- 
ſtanding he diſcovered a great Genius in the Art, few have 
either Capacity, Patience, or Leiſure to learn his Method. 

The Rev. Mr. PHILIr G1Bss, in the Year 1736, publiſh- 
ed an E ay towards a further Improvement of Short-hand, 
His hiſtorical Account of compendious or ſwift Writing, as 
an Introduction, I admire ; but, notwithſtanding that, I can- 
not approve of his Method of Short-hand, With reſpect to 
the Letters of the Alphabet, for 14 of them he has adopted 
two Characters; one to be uſed with Yowels ſounded ſhort 
and the other with the ſame Yowels ſounded long: And a 
farther Reaſon he aſſigns for that Practice, is to diſtinguiſh 
between Vowels and Diphthongs. This muſt require more 
Quickneſs of Thought, and Strength of Memory, than many 
enjoy, to write agreeable to it ; and, muſt, I doubt, occa- 
fion great Perplexity in the Reading. 

Dr. ByRon fo far diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Profeſſor or 
Teacher of the Art of Short Writing, that about 24 Years 
ago, he obtained a Patent for that Purpoſe, as preſumin 
he had diſcovered a wonderful Secret; and great Care has 
been ſince taken to preſerve it inviolably ſuch, except to his 
Pupils ; he engaging them to pay him five Guineas if ever they 
taught any other Perſon, in hopes that, by exciting a greater 
Curioſity, it might increaſe their number*. For this Reaſon it 

| Was 
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Very different from this were my Sentiments, when J profeſ- 
ſed to exhibit to the World a better Method of Short-hand than 


any 
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was with fome Difficulty I obtained a Sight of it. He has adopted 
two Characters for b, and two for J. But neither in the Form 
ol the Letters, or the Rules, or the Application of them, could 
I diſcover any peculiar Excelſence. The Book of Pſalms in 
this Short hand was written in ſingle Characters, which ad- 
ded greatly to the Beauty of them, and correſponded with my 
Sentiments in that Particular, 
Mr. AvLay MC Avurtay, has exhibited a new Scheme 
of Short-hand to the Public, under the novel Title of 
Polygraphy, or Short-hand made eaſy to the meanęſt * 
city. f 
It is not without ſome Reluctance that I prevail upon my 
ſelf to give my Opinion of this Work ; wherein, if I ſpeak 
the Truth, I may give offence to the Author, or his Friends ; 
but as it falls ſo immediately i in my Way, and I have been 
much deſired by ſome ingenious Perſons, I hope my Regard 
to Truth and Candour therein, will be a ſufficient Apology. 
To proceed then to ſuch Remarks as moſt naturally offer. 
His Characters for the Letters of the Alphabet are, many of 
them, irregular Curve-lines (See my Introduction, Page 4th): 
Others are ſo alike in Form, that it muſt be very difficult, 
if not quite impracticable, to make them diſtinft, when 
writing faſt. To avoid the little Trouble of expreſſing the 
Vowels in the Middle and the End of Words by Points in par- 
ticular Places, or putting the next Conſonant in the Place 
-affigned to the Vowels reſpectively, he propoſes to write the 
Vowels, as well as the Conſonants, at full Length. He 
likewiſe rejects any other Characters or Marks for Prepoſi- | 
tions and Terminations, or the Beginnings and Endings of 


— 


—— 


any hitherto extant. The Particulars wherein that would conſiſt, 
and the Reaſons on which they were founded, ] left for public In- 
ſpection. And as from thence I obtained great Part of my Sub- 
ſeribers, I cannot but regard them as Teſtimonials in favour of 
this Syſtem, 


Words 
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Words, than the Letters. Now if all the Letters neceſſary 
to the Sound of Words, Vowels, and Conſonants, are writ- 
ten, this muſt be a very prolix Method, He therefore 
propoſes to expreſs whole Words by 2, 3, or 4 radical Let- 
ters, or Parts of them; as Corrup for Gorruption, abom for 
abominable, &c. and if either of theſe, or any other Words, 
differ in their Termination, this is to be judged of in reading 
by the Senſe, without any Variation in the Character. This 
Method of writing Words, Experience has proved to me is 
very perplexing to read, and too deficient to be made a ge- 
neral Rule; which I ee is the Reaſon why it is with- 
out Precedent. His propoſing likewiſe to make the ſame 
Character ſtand for many Words, by a ſmall Variation in 
Size, or a different Poſition, as placed upon, or a little a- 
bove, a real, or according to his Specimen, an imaginary 
Line, are I apprehend too nice Diſtinctions to conſiſt with 
writing verbatim after a Miniſter, or ſuch-like Purpoſes,— 
His Diſtinctions of long Short-hand, and ſbort Short-hand are 
unneceſſary, for Short-hand ſhould be taught in a Method as 
ſhort as poſſible to be plain and diſtinct ; therefore to propoſe 
a long Short-hand, muſt be inconſiſtent with the principal 
Deſign of this Art. His expreſſing Numbers by the ſame 
Characters as the Letters of the Alphabet, or Wards in ge- 
neral, I cannot approve of ; becauſe as common Uſe has a- 
dopted Figures whereby to expreſs Numbers, the making 
uſe of other Characters for that Purpoſe is evidently introdu- 
Cing a greater Reſemblance between Words and Numbers, 
muſt tend to perplex the Reader, and may be deemed ano- 
ther Inſtance of his Fondneſs for Novelty. In ſhort, this 
{imple Character © is, in Page 3d, the Letter o, and ſtands 
for otherwiſe, On the ſame Page made a little larger, it 
ſtands for u or unto. Page 9, it is made to expreſs the Num- 
ber 7. P. 8, when made a little larger, it ſignifies gu, or 
Rueftion, And of the firſt Size placed a little above the Line, 
it ſignifies ſu, or Snuff. Made a little larger, it ſtands for 
ſer, or ſcrip. And in Pages 8 and 9, 12, ſuch ſimple Charac- 
ters are thus made to expreſs various Words. And. though 
155 : c the 
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the Novelty of any particular Rule, is not a certain Mark of 
its Abſurdity, yet wherein there is an almoſt univerſal Con- 
currence in the Sentiments of different Nations, both in the 
early and latter Ages, in favour of any particular Rules for 
this Art, it gives ſuch a Sanction to them, that they ought 
not to be rejected, and others ſubſtituted in their room, 
without being able to aſſign Reaſons for ſo doing, and de- 
monſtrating their ſuperior Utility. And for the Author to 
aſſert, that this Method of Short- hand has this peculiar Ad- 
vantage, to ſuit all Languages; that is is eaſily read by ano- 
ther, and legible at any Diſtance of Time by the Writer, car- 
ries with it, in my Opinion at leaſt, the Appearance of mere 
Parade and Fallacy. And however he may pleaſe himſelf 
with the Novelty, or amuſe the unſkilful by plauſible Repre- 
ſentations, thoſe who are at all acquainted with the Art, 
cannot fo much as with to borrow any thing from his Perfor- 
marce, and muſt think a Patent quite unneceſſary to ſecure 
his Property. For I am fully convinced from the Obſerva- 
tions I bave made, and, I doubt not, a more critical Review 
would demonſtrate to any one, that it is as impoſſible to be 
a-good Proficient in this Art upon his Plan, as to learn the 
Matbemutics without Problems in Geometry, or Painting with- 
out the Rules of Perſpective. 

Mr. AnNeTt's Short-hand is compriſed in three Octave 
Plates, excluding the Title and 3 3 Pages as an Introduction. 
His Letters conſiſt of ſeveral irregular Curve- lines, and ſome 
others have too great a Similitude. He then gives a Specimen 
of 19 Rules for contracting Words, &c, and exhibits a ſhort 
Alphabet of arbitrary and ſymbolical Characters. In the 
next Place, he furniſhes us with the Marks or Characters 
for about 30 Prepoſitions and Terminations, and ſubjoins 
ſome Examples of their Uſe ; and he concludes with a Spe- 
cimen of part of the 4th Chapter of the Book of Proverbs, 
and the 29th Pſalm. In his ſubſequent Rules, he endea- 
vours to explain and recommend them. But from ſeveral 
Obſervations I have made, I apprehend ; I may fay truly, 
at beſt it 18 Wy ca:culated for private Ule, * 

r. 
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Mr. Thou As GURNEY has likewiſe publiſhed 2 Book of 
Short-hand, intituled, Brachygraphy; or Short-writing made 
eaſy to the meaneſi Capacity. In his Preface he informs his 
Readers, that his Work is an Improvement upon the inge- 
nious Mr. Maſon's 3d Book, called La Plume Volante. Upon 
my Peruſal of this Book, I find ſeveral Alterations in the 
Characters for ſome of the Letters, Prepoſitions, and Ter- 
minations. I freely acknowlege ſome of them are Improve- 
ments; but I cannot think fo of others; and I apprehend 
bis Praxis is not properly adapted to the Capacities of Learn- 
ers in general, and to the moſt uſeful Purpoſes of this Art ; 
notwithſtanding he employs ſix Pages in Examples of joining 
Perſons, Moods, and Tenſes. In his Supplement, he en- 
larges theſe Examples, by ſhewing how a great Number of 
Sentences may be formed by adding the Negative Not, and 
by other Variations at Pleaſure ; but as my Plan will prin- 
cipally differ from Mr. Maſon, and from Mr. "Gurney, 
with reſpect to expreſſing the Vowels, and the uniting the 
Characters for ſeveral Words in one, TI have thought it neceſ- 
ſary to lay down ſome ſtated Rules for thoſe important Pur- 
poſes, and to add my Reaſons for ſo doing, which I have 
confirmed by Examples in the Praxis. Whether theſe are 
founded on Facts, I freely ſubmit to the Judgment of the 
Reader. „ 

There are ſome other Methods of Short-hand, as Mr, 
Tiffen's, Mr. Ewen's, Mr. Blaſſet's &c, which though I 
have ſeen, I purpoſely omit giving any Account of, as I 
thought it altogether needleſs. 

I have been alſo favoured with the Sight of ſeveral curious 
Manuſcripts ; one, a Variation only of an upright Stroke in 
Size and Poſition, which ſome Gentlemen have learned, and 
reduced to private Practice, 

Another is the Old and New Teſtament written in Mr. 
Maſon's Short-hand, with ſome Improvement by Mr, Hig- 
ham, wherein I had the Pleaſure to find a Correſpondence 
of Sentiments with reſpe& to writing Words ſingly. 
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Thus I have in a brief Manner traced the Hiſtory of Short 
and Swift Writing, and ſhewed the'gradual Advances made 
therein from the firſt Invention, down to the preſent Time. 
And I apprehend, with reſpe& to the Cultivation of this Art, 
no Nation can diſpute the Pre-eminence with the Engliſh, as 
Mr. Locke intimates in his Treatiſe of Education. 

The only French Book of Short-hand that I have ever met 
with of any Account, is intituled Tacheographie Ou L' Art 
D' Eſcrire auſſi viſte qu'on parle; which the Tranſlator tells 
us is taken from a Book of Short-hand, written by Mr. 
Charles Ramſay in Scotland. That which I have, was printed 
in 1681; and from the Conciſeneſs and Diſtinction in the 
Letters, which are exemplified in joining more than 200 
double and triple Conſonants, and the Characters for the 
Prepoſitions and Terminations which he repreſents as inſepa- 
rable from the Art, ſeems to me to be the beſt that had ap- 
peared i in the World at that Time, to which there have 
been great Improvements ſince. 

But notwithſtanding this Art has been greatly improved 


amongſt us, I cannot agree that it is yet brought to Perfec- 


tion. 

Whether, in my preſent Attempt, I have done any thing 
conſiderable towards it, I leave the Skilful and Unprejudiced 
to judge. I would beg Leave here to obſerve, that the pre- 
ceding Remarks are founded on Experience, and not Preju- 


dice; and the Syſtem of Short-hand I now offer to the Pub- 


lic, is one regular conſiſtent Plan, as conciſe as poſſible; 
free from an unneceſſary Multiplicity of Rules, and from Un- 
certainty, Confuſion, and Perplexity in the Application of 
them. I have alſo taken care to adapt it to the moſt com- 
mon and neceſſary Occaſions of Practice; particularly, the 
three learned Profeſſions. And as I have aimed at furniſh- 
ing every neceſſary and proper Rule, ſo the Obſervations 
and the Examples for the Illuſtration thereof, are ſuch 
as may be eaſily underſtood, and be ſufficient to conve 

the Knowledge of this Art without any other Inſtruction 
than the Book itſelf, In the Review of other Authors, I 


have 


DN ** 
have made it my Buſineſs to improve by them, without pay- 
ing an undue Complaiſance to the Opinion of ſome, or af- 
fecting any Singularity in Oppoſition to others: It has like- 
wiſe been my Care to make the following Work ſo complete 
in all the Parts of it, as not to need any Supplement, or Ap- 
pendix whatſoever. Nevertheleſs, ſhould any Gent'eman 
find on the Peruſal any Difficulties to be explained, or any | 
Improvements neceſſary, I ſhall thankfully receive any Hints 
of that Kind, and pay a proper Regard to them. 
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8 J have already given in the Preface, a conciſe Ac- 
count of the Origin of the Art of Short Writing; 
ſo far as it is known, and of the progreſſive Improve- 
ments made therein, and have particularly taken 

Notice of what has been moſt remarkable in the Authors of 
the laſt Century, as well as more modern Writers; I now 
proceed (as the proper Subject of an Introduction) to give 
ſome Account of the preſent Undertaking: of the Principles 
upon which I have proceeded ; and the Reaſons why thoſe 
Letters, Rules, &c. have been made choice of; which I ; 
preſume will contribute to the Satisfaction of Gentlemen of 
Genius, as they are adapted to Inſtruction, and tend to ob- 
viate ſome Objections that might otherwiſe be made to it. 
And as it is univerſally allowed, that the Letters of the Al- 
habet are the Ground-work, or Foundation, of Short-hand ; 
ſo the Choice of ſuch Characters for them, as are moſt ſim- 
ple, moſt eaſily made, and readily diſtinguiſhed, muſt un- 
doubtedly appear the higheſt Recommendation in a Work 
of this Kind. 
That the Alphabet I have adopted (principally Mr. Ma- 
ſon's) is ſuch, will, I preſume, appear from the following 
Obſervations, with this one ptevious Remark, that the 
CHARACTERS for the Vowels are uſed only when they ſtand 
alone, or begin Words: For when it is neceſſary to ex- 
Pre's 
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INTRODUCTION. 
preſs them in the Middle or End of Words, we have a bet 
ter Way to do it. See PLATE I. 

1ſt. I obſerve, with reſpe& to the Characters for the Let- 
ters, there are but eight properly denominated ſimple Strokes, 
viz. m, c, p, I, s, d, t, n; for characteriſing 24 Letters, 
ſome of them muſt either Rand for more than one Letter, of 
the ſame Size as my c and k, and a andes (for Reaſons 
ſhewn in the following Pages) or they muſt ſtand for different 
> Letters by a Variation in the Size, as my q is. a Semicircle, 
only larger than c; and my Character for 2, is a Stroke in 
the Form of the ſ; only longer and fuller : But I have gained 
only two Letters more by this Variation. 

The next Method, which I think Mr. Maſon judiciouſly 
contrived, was giving a ſmall turn to five of the Simple Strokes, 
whereby e, f, g, j, and u, are formed. I have now only 1 
Letters of the 24. and the moſt obvious and practicable Me- 
thod remaining, is a Conjunction of thoſe /imple Strokes to 
form the moſt ſhort and diſtinct Characters; and of this De- 
nomination are b, h, o, r, w, x, y; though b and y are made 
by ſhort Strokes at the Beginning of the Character. 

Some Gentlemen have made choice of irregular curve 
Lines for the Characters for the Letters; which I have abſo- 
lutely rejected, as not only very aukward to join with other 
Letters, but becauſe the Diſtinction is too nice to be obſerved 
in writing faſt; and if not made correct, will have too great 
a Similarity with other Letters. 

For the tame Reaſon I have avoided the Choice of Cha- 
rafters for Letters that differ only in Size; becauſe that Di- 
ſtinction is not eaſily complied with, when writing in haſte. 
In the two Letters q and z, I have approved of it: The Si- 
militude in the Sound of e and q, and of s and 2, in many 
Words, is one Reaſon, and the Uſe of theſe Letters occur- 
ring ſeldom, is another. 

The Choice of ſuch Charadters ; as are molt eaſy and diſ- 
tinct for Letters moſt frequently uſed, and often joined toge- 
ther, it muſt be owned, is no ſmail Addition to the Im- 

provement of this Art. And that 1 might not be deficient 
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/ therein, I have made the niceſt Examination, and alſo inform- 


ec myielf from Compoſitors; and I am from hence convinced, 
that theſe, or {uch-like Method, had been made uſe of by Mr. 
Maſm for his Direction; ſince I may venture to aſſure my 
Rr aders, that Short-hand is not capable of much Improve- 
ment in this Particular. 

I am the more confirmed in this, from my Acquaintance 
with three Gentlemen, two of them Schoolmaſters and Ma- 
thematicians, who fpent many Years in attempting to im- 
prove the Art by Alteration of the Letters for greater Con- 
ciſeneſs and Diſtinction, and found it impracticable *; and 
from a very extenſive Acquaintance with the Alphabet made 
uſe of by the ſeveral Authors extant in the laſt and preſent 
Age, I apprehend thofe Letters which I have made choice 
of, are peculiarly adapted to join with each other. Many of 
them are ſuited to form conciſe and diſtinct Contractions for 


Prepoſitions, and Terminations, See PLATE III. And 


many of the more a- bitrary Characters for Prepoſitions and 
Terminations are eaſily connected with them. This will be 
very uſefully illuſtrated by the following Obſervations. 


8 


9 N - 12 


* Theſe Gentlemen attempted the Conſtruction of the Letters 
on mathematical Principles. This has naturally led them to chuſe 
a Point. and eight ſimple Strokes for ſome, and to ſubſtitute four 
acute Angles, and four right Angles for others. Theſe latter are 
all of them compounded of the ſimple Strokes; ſome of them are 
not only very diflicult to join with ſome other Letters, but when 


Joined would very often puzzle the Reader to diſtinguiſh them whe- 


ther as one, or as two Letters, 
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Obſervations on hs Characters for the Letters of the 


NEG and their Signiff cations. 


a I S always caſt upward : And when any other Letter is ad- 


ded to it, they are joined together at the Top: And 
when a ſtands alone, which is but ſeldom, we have another 
way to expreſs it. See PLATE V. 
b (As before intimated) is compounded of a ſhort Stroke or 
Tick joined to a Hyphen. The form of this Letter is 
diſtinct 3 and, from its Suitableneſs to join, is really 
ſhort, It is never uſed after m, as not being ſounded ; 
as in Dumb, Tomb, Doubt, &c. 


c and k are the ſame; becauſe c is never uſed but when 


it has the Sound of k ; except in Words beginning with 
the Prepoſition ea, 


d Is a plain ſimple Character, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 


the Character for th, being twice the Length. 


e Is always begun at the Bottom, and caſt upward ; and 


never uſed but when alone, or at the Beginning of a Word. 
See PLATE IX. 


f and ph Are the ſame, becauſe their Sound is the ſame. 
g Needs no Explication; but that it ſtands at the End of a 


Word for dg or dge. 


h Is properly no Letter ; and when it begins a Word, may 


be often left out, as in Honour: When alone, ſtands for 
the Words thereto affixed in the Alphabet: When it be- 
gins a Word, and is united to a Conſenant, it is always 
joined at the Bottom. See PLATE X. 

i This Vowel, when it ſtands alone, is well expreſſed by 
a Dot. When it precedes a Con ſonant, it is for the moſt 
part omitted, as in, im, ir, il, &c, When it precedes d 


by or g, it is proper to make a Dot at the Beginning of the 


* 


Letter, or place it behind the Conſonant. In the _ 
d 5 | an 
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and End of Words, it is uſed according to the Rules t6 


be obſerved with regard to the Vowels. See PLaTEs I. 
and X. 


Im and n Need no Explanation. 

o Is either uſed at the Beginning of a Word, or by itſelf for 
0. And how it is diſtinguiſhed in its Uſe from the round 
s, and the Termination ing, will preſently be ſhewn to be 
very eaſy. 

p Needs no explaining ; but when joined to 5, is expreſſed 
by V, as before mentioned, 

q or qu ls the ſame; theſe Letters being always joined. And 
as in moſt Words it has the Sound of +, the Reſemblance 

in the Character is natural, and the Difference in the Size 
is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it. 

r Is written two Ways ; at the Beginning of a Word, as 
the Character itſelf: In the Middle or End of Words; 
by a ſhort Stroke from the laſt Letter; as dr, gr, mr, 
fr, &c. See PLATE II. 5 

s There are two Characters for S. The firſt is like a, but 
then it is always begun at the Top, and caft downward ; 

and the Letter following is joined to it at the Bottom, ex- 
cept when s is final, which is then ſometimes caſt upward ; 
but cannot be miſtaken. for a, becauſe à is never expreſſed 
at the End of a Word but by a Dot. This is ſometimes 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the Plural from the Singular Number ; 
but very ſeldom, except in Words ending with ce, %, or 
eſe. See PLATES IV. and V. The other 5s is round, like 
the Letter ; but is diſtinguiſhed from it in its Uſe, and 
from ing. a Termination ſeveral Ways. 

t This s never begins a Word but when joined to t; and 


then f is thus wrote Y. Whereas of is thus J, and never 
occurs in the Middle of a Word. And ing is generally 
terminative where the round s is never placed ; of which 
many Examples occur in the Praxis. But the Uſe of the 
round s in the Middle of Words is ſo admirably adapted to 
join with ſo many Letters to ſhorten the Characters for 
ſuch a Number of Words, and is with ſo much Eaſe diſ- 
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tinguiſhed, that I am greatly ſurpriſed that any Author of 
Short-hand has omitted the Choice of it. And beſides, 
where the long / is ſometimes final, the Practitioner. by 
the Uſe of the round s, may join that Word to the next, 
and contract the Character with Diſtinctneſs. See PLATE 
XVIII. 

u or v, Which is deemed neceſſary to be diſtinguiſhed i in com- 
mon Writing, is unneceſſary in this Art. The Vowel z 
is generally joined with at the Beginning of a Word, 

which is very eaſy; and when it comes in the Middle and 
End of a Word, it is expreſſed, by a Dot in the Place ref- 
pectively aſſigned it. See PLATE I. It is therefore ge- 
nerally uſed as v, in both Reſpects the Character is well 
adapted, as will be ſeen in the Praxis. 

w, In Mr. Maſon's Short-hand, which I learnt, was like 

the Secretary e thus written 9. This I found in ſome Re- 
ſpects inconvenient ; I therefore took the Character or 
Mark Mr. Maſon choſe for the Plural Number we, which 
is often commodiouſlly joined to another Word; but as the 
other Character had alſo its Advantages, I have placed 
it among the Prepoſitions for wh ; whereby many Words 
will be written with more Eaſe and Diſtinction, and from the 
Praxis T preſume will appear an Improvement in this Art. 

x Is a Croſs; and as it ſtands in the Alphabet, requires take- 
ing off the Pen to make it; but is generally executed by 

"= one fingle Stroke. See PLATE IX. And when it comes 
| in the Middle of a Word, let the following Conſonant 
croſs the former; as maxim, noxious, &c. 

7 Which (in Mr. Maſon” s Short-hand) required taking off 
the Pen to make it, is by this Character begun at the 
Bottom, and caſt upward ; by which means it is eaſily 
joined to any other Lu or Word, and very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

2 Having the Sound of a or 1 may be the ſame as 
s, and requires no more Diſtinction than a little more 

A and Hardneſs in the Stroke. 


1 | Laftly, 
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Laſtly, As each Letter of the Alphabet is ſingly the Cha- 


racter for the Word or Words annexed, either from the 
Sound it carries of the Word (Beginnings, Endings, &c.) or 
from the Frequency of its occurring in Diſcourſes when it 
ſtands for more than one Word, I have taken care to make 
choice of ſuch as will not perplex i in the Reading. Thus m 

ſtands for him and may. As theſe Words never come toge- 
ther, I find no Inconvenience to ariſe from it. Should it 


appear more diſtin and intelligible to the Learner, he may 
add a Dot in the Place of a, to diſtinguiſh the latter according 
to the Obſervations on Vowels. Sce PLATE I, 


SECT. it, 
Obſervations on the Double and Triple Conſonants. 
1. I Aving * largely treated of the Letters, the Join- 


ing of them is the next thing that naturally follows 
in this Work, and how to do it in the moſt natural, eaſy and 


diſtinct manner; which, when known, will introduce the 
_ Learner to the Knowlege and Practice of the Art; and he 


may at once obſerve, that Short-hand does not require a 
ſtrict Regard to the Rules of Orthography ; ſuch Letters as 
ſound the Word being always ſufficient to expreſs it by; and 
in ſome Caſes fewer may ſuffice, See 2d Leſſon PLATE II. 

2. Here, for greater Diſtinction ſake, I have given in 
the firſt Place a Liſt of ſuch double and triple Conſonants as 
ſtand for the Words annexed to them, becauſe they ſound 
them, and need no Explanation, nor are at all burthenſome 
to Memary. As theſe Examples are ſufficient for the Learn- 
er to form any ſuch-like Monoſyllables, I have very rarely 
inſerted any in the Praxis. I then ſubjoin a Lift of 30 of 
ſuch double and triple Conſonants as ſtand for the Words 


" annexed to them; becauſe, from their frequent Occurrence 


in Sentences, it is found eſſential to this Art, and has been 
the Cuſtom of many Authors, to expert them i in the moſt 
x conciſe 
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conciſe Manner, notwithſtanding the Letters may be defici- 
ent, or may not fully expreſs the Words, What I have 
inſerted indeed, I would recommend to be perfectly learned, 
being highly expedient ; yet have purpoſely added but few 
more, being very unwilling to overburthen the Memory of 
the young Practitioner. But if with regard to any particular 
Words, theſe ſhall not be thought ſufficient, it is very eaſy 
for the Learner to add one or more Letters to exprels theſe 
Words by. See PLATE Il. 


SECT. III. 


Obſervations on the Yowels. 


1. II is to be obſerved, that I have, in Page 1. given a 
very particular Account of what J apprehend to be the 
various Forms and Methods of expreſſing the Vowels, and 
the Manner of doing it, conformable or analogous to the 
Cuſtom of all other Authors (Mr. Me Aulay only excepted. 
And as I have executed it with the greateſt Perſpicuity, the 
Expediency, if not Neceſſity, of ſome Rule for that Pur- 
poſe (in many Words) will be as clear and obvious as the 
Rule itſelf ; and ſuch as may with Eaſe be reduced to general 
Practice. Nevertheleſs I would propoſe, as the greateſt Im- 
provement this Art is capable of, that no one ſhould confine 
himſelf at all times to thoſe preciſe Rules. It is a Maxim, as 
in all other Arts, fo in this more particularly, there is no Rule 
without an Exception. Theſe Exceptions I would chiefly 
ſuggeſt in ſome ſubſequent Remarks; and in the firſt Place I 
would obſerve, that the Capacities of Perſons ſo greatly dif- 
fer, that Memory, or Readineſs of Apprehenſion, in ſome, 
will frequently ſupply the Want of a ſtrict Conformity to 
Rule. And it may admit of greater Freedom in Words, or 
Sentences, which often occur in each one's particular Prac- 
tice. However it is proper to be obſerved in this, Place; 
Gs | 2. That 
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2. That though the diſtinct Places of the five Vowels are 


Pointed our, a preciſe Regard to them may be diſpenſed with, 


and the Uſe of three only may be ſufficient ; as a, i, . 


3. That the ſingle Vowels in Words of One Syllable 
which ſtand between two Conſonants, may be omitted; as 
in find, fond, fund, &c. | 

4. This may extend to all Monoſyllables in which the 


. Vowel is the laſt Letter ſounded, though a Conſonant is fi- 


nal; as in nzgh, flaw, Plough, Dough, &c. according to 
the Example, PLATE I, 5 


5. When a Vowel comes between two Conſonants twice 
in Diſſyllables, or Polyſyllables, then to expreſs one, and 


omit the other, is generally the moſt eligible; as in the Word 


Method; though not always neceſſary, as in the Word 
Matter. See PLATE XI. 


6. When two Vowels divide the Syllables in a Word, it 


js generally expedient to expreſs the laſt of the Two by plac- 
Ing the following Conſonant in the room of the laſt; as in 
the Words Palliate, Expiate, &c. 80 


7. If it ſhould be aſked, why I have fo particularly pre- 
ſcribed the Method of expreſſing the Yowels in the Middle 
and End of Words by Dots in particular Places reſpectively 
aſſigned them, and at the ſame time have omitted ſo many of 
them in my Characters for Words? I anſwer, That the 
plain obvious Uſe of the Rules, is to enable a Practitioner 
to write any Word in any Science, which perhaps very rarely 
occurs, and which the radical Conſonants alone would not 
enable him readily to apprehend and pronounce z but that 
they are to be omitted, as often as the Words may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed without them, is equally reaſonable. And this, 
future Obſervations and Examples will ſhew#. 


SECT. 


* 


2 


In the Hebrew Language, though the Vowels are left out, 
yet the Coherence renders it intelligible to the expert, Reader. 
Now there is not only the ſame, but greater Reaſon for leaving out 


the Yozwels in Short- hand; becauſe, where the Vowels — 
— 
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S.E.C-T. I, 


| OBſervations on the Prepoſitions and Terminations, « or | 
Beginnings and Endings of Words, PLATE III. 


I is not to be ſuppoſed, in Short · hand, that the Begin- 
T nings and Endings of Words ſhould be written Letter by 
Letter: This would be very tedious; therefore, for the moſt 
common Beginnings and Endings of Words, we have certain 
Characters, or Marks, that are ſhort, plain, and eaſily 
Joined to the Letters. Theſe I have, for greater Diſtinc- 
tion, divided into two Claſſes : Firſt, ſuch as are a Con- 
traction of the Letters; and next, ſuch as are more ar- 
bitrary, and dependent on the Memory. Some are both 
Prepoſitions and Terminations: for they need no Diſtinc- 
tion in this Reſpect! and many are expreſſive of whatever 
Vowel precedes or follows. A little Trial wil! convince 
the Practitioner, that ſuch Prepoſitions and Terminations are 
at leaſt of great Utility in TO And, notwith- 

| ſtanding 


full Length, or by Points, = following Conſonant always ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of the preceding Vowel, it would be next to im- 
poſſible for a Perſon to I Two Thirds of a Diſcourle ſo faſt as 
ſpoken. 

But as ſome Words i in 15 Hebrew Tongue are not at firſt Sight 
eaſily or readily apprehended, otherwiſe than as the Senſe may di- 
rect; which probably introduced the Uſe of the Hebrew Points; 
ſo there are ſome Words in the Engliſb Language, that, if written 
in Short-hand, would be very hard to diſtinguiſh without the Vowels. 
As to theſe Words, whether Monoſyllables or Polyſyllables, I have 
endeavoured in the Praxis to ſhew where they are neceſſary, and 
where they may be diſpenſed with. And this at the ſame time ſhews 
the Expediency and Uſefulneſs of ſuch an alphabetical Praxis. 

+ Mr. We/ton, a ter he had preſcribed 120 Marks (molt of them 
perfectly arbitrary) for Prepoſitions and Terminations, in his Sem 
of Short-hand now extant, a little before his Deceaſe, invented 12 
more, which he communicated to a Friend, with a Sight whereof I 


have been favoured. This at leaſt ſhew. he had found the Utility, 
if not the Neceflity of them. 
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ſtanding it may occaſion ſome Trouble to commit them N 
Memory, I have inſerted no more than are really neceſſary 
and their Advantage to the Facility of Writing will * 
add to the Pleaſure, and compenſate for the Trouble. 


N. B. It may be alſo proper to obſerve of theſe Prepoſitions 
and Terminations (for greater Diſtinction) that Ceive is 
always begun at the Top, and is drawn downward. Ver 
begins at the Bottom, and is carried upward. After, be- 
ing both a Prepoſition and Termination, when it begins a 
Word, is drawn downward ; and ending it, it is caſt up- 
ward. 


Fee 


Obſervations on the contracting Rules, PLAr rs IV. 
and V. and other Abbreviations. 


HOUGH theſe Rules in general are fo ſhort, plain 

and eaſy, as not to need any thing to be ſaid to recom- 
mend or adapt them to Uſe; yet the following Remarks may 
be proper, 

Rule 13, viz. To place a Dot over the next Word for a, 
or an, is a Contraction of Mr. Maſon's. It may be conſi- 
dered as. a Method to diſtinguiſh @ from s when alone; but 
think the Difference with reſpect to Shortneſs not conſidera- 
ble. 

Rule 14. To expreſs (from ) by : a Dot, &c. is a ſhorter 
Method, but not ſo diſtinct as the Character itſelf. See 
PLATE VI. And therefore I do not recommend theſe as of 
equa] Utility with many others. 

Beſides theſe Contractions in general, it may be alſo ob- 
ſerved, that it is a common and expedient Contraction of a 
Chatacter for ſome long Words, to leave out a Letter in the 
Middle of a Word, where it is not eaſy to be inſerted; eſ- 


pecially where the Senfe will diſcover the true * with- 


It 
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It is likewiſe expedient to abbreviate any Words in a Man- 
ner which Cuſtom has rendered familiar to us ; as 1 
to expreſs proper Names by the firſt three or four Letters; 
Sam for Samuel, Hen for Henry, Ben for Benjamin, &c. * 
ſome other Names by the firſt and laſt Letter; as Vm for Wil- 
liam. For this Reaſon Mt may ſtand for Ment, ld at the End 
of a Word for Land. But though this may be ſometimes ad- 
mitted, yet when the Characters eaſily unite better to expreſs 
the Name or Termination, it is to be preferred. See alſo 
Obſervations on arbitrary Characters. 

As to Points or Stops in this Art, which I have menti- 
oned at the Voot of this Page, agreeably alſo to Mr. Ma- 
fon's Method; fince a full Stop is ſo neceſſary many Times 
to be diſtinguiſhed, I think it may be proper to do it by an 
upright Stroke, thus | : for which Reaſon, I have not made 
uſe of ſuch a Character for any other Purpoſe. 


SECT. Th 
OBſervations on the Alphabetical Praxis, 


A* the young Practitioner, who has learned the firſt or 
fundamental Rules of this Art, viz. the Letters, Prepo- 
fitions, and Terminations, with the contracting Rules, may, 
notwithſtanding be often at a loſs, to join them in the moſt eaſy, 
natural, and beautiful Manner ; therefore for ſuch I appre- 
hend a Praxis is admirably adapted, and that they can by no 
other Method receive Inſtruction ſo well. " 

| 1ſt, In general, I have endeavoured therein to make choice 
of the moſt common and polite Words, and thoſe principally 
primitive ones; and to ſhew the Method of joining the Con- 
ſonants ; and where to expreſs, or omit the Vowels ; the 
Uſe and Manner of connecting Prepoſitions and Terminati- 
ons; and likewiſe the Uſe of the contracting Rules. The 
Conciſeneſs of the Characters, and the Propriety of the 
Rules, will from this Praxis 2 appear without an 


Diſquiſe. ſ 
e 2dly. 
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Adly. Though I have inſerted ſome Words with their 
Terminatives ſufficient for Examples, I have been in that 
Article as ſparing as poflible, in order to my introducing a 
greater Number of primitive Words, which are much more 
eſſential and inſtructive. The Practitioner may readily add 
the Terminative, according to PLATE III. by which means 
he will be able to form three times the Number of Words. 

I have alſo choſe to have alphabetical Praxis's pecaliarly 
adapted to particular Profeſſions; which I apprehend is much 
better than if they were united in One, 

If any ſhould imagine, that the Rules preſcribed require 
not only an uncommon Genius, but a conſiderable Time and 
great Degree of Patience to become Maſters of it, then my 


| Apology (if any be needful) is, that I aimed at furniſhing as 


complete Syſtem of Short-hand as I was capable of, adequate 
to the moſt public and important Uſes of it. 

I do not pretend to ſay, that an Acquaintance with all the 
Rules, and the proper Application of them, is neceflary for 
private Practice. No: a ſuperficial Knowledge of the ſix 
firſt Plates is ſufficient for that Purpoſe. Yet it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, that an accurate and familiar Knowledge of all the Rules 
and the Praxis, is very requiſite for ſuch as propoſe to practiſe 
in public. The Advantage will ariſe in Proportion to their 
Acquaintance therewith ; for the more perfectly the Rules 
are learned, the more a and uniform will be the Prac- 
tice; the practical Artiſt will with more Eaſe read his own 
Writing after it has lain by for ſome time; and it is much 


more likely to be read by another who has practiſed on the 


ſame Plan. 
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SBC r. VE. 
Obſervations on arbitrary and ſymbolical Characters. 
PLATE XVI. 


B* arbitrary Characters, I mean ſuch as ſtand for Words 
which neither conſiſt of any of the Characters for the 
Letters of the Alphabet, nor bear any Reſemblance to the 
thing deſigned or intended to be expreſſed. And of this De- 
nomination I may call the Engliſb Alphabet in their natural 
Characters, which I have made to ſignify ſuch Words as are 
annexed to them, principally to diſtinguiſh Opponents; as 
Plantiff and Defendant; Proſecutor and Priſoner: Or public 
Offices; as Magiſtrate, Judge, Council, &c. Several longer 
Titles may be written by the common Contractions; as Ba- 
chelor of Arts, B. A. Doctor of Divinity, D. D. Keeper ot 
the Privy Seal, C. P. S. Fellow of the Royal Society, F. R. S. 
Lord Chief Juſtice, L. C. J. Lord High Treaſurer, L. H. T. 
&c. And from Experience I find there is no Perplexity in 
it, but an eaſy Way of writing the Words much ſhorter, 
and abſolutely diftin& from any others. Nevertheleſs, ſhould 
this Rule be diſapproved by. the Learner, it may be eaſily 
laid aſide, and Characters formed from the Letters of the Al- 
phabet, ſubſtituted in their Place. 


N. B. Theſe arbitrary Characters I have intended to expreſs ; 
not only the Primitives, but alſo the various Terminatives. 
Notwithſtanding, to many of them it is eaſy to add the Cha- 
racters for their Terminatives, er, ed, eth, es, or ing, &. 
if it be thought neceſſary. 


By Hymbolical Characters, I mean ſuch Marks as bear a 
Reſemblance to the Things deſigned to be expreſſed : And as 
it muſt be allowed that they are eaſily remembered, I there- 
fore conceive that their Expediency is perfectly plain and 


Clear in regard to the Shortneſs of them. And conſidering 
E 2 the 
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the Multiplicity of Words in the Engliſb Language, if alt 
Words were to be formed from the Letters, there muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be a greater Reſemblance; and conſequently where that 
is avoided, and greater Diſtinction introduced, without Bur- 

then to the Memory, it muſt be an Improvement of the Art. 


SECT. VIL 
Obſervations on Joining ſeveral Words together, 


HOUGH I have in the Proſecution of this Work, 
taken particular Care the Characters for the Perſons, 
Moods, Tenſes, &c, ſhould be very ſhort, becauſe they very 
frequently occur; and in Complaiſance to the Opinion and Ex- 
ample of ſome Authors of Short-hand, and a general Prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of it, have adapted thoſe Characters to join; 
I cannot however ſee the Fitneſs and Propriety of joining 
many Words together, conformably to the Rules preſcribed 
in ſeveral modern Plans ; particularly, thoſe recommended 
by Mr. Nſton *; and 1 — if we 9 the differ- 
| ent 
970 . 

* Mr. We/ftor introduces his Rules for Joining by ſaying, That 
there are in every Sentence, 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7 or more Words, 
which may be joined, without taking off the Pen, in the Twink- 
ling of an Eye; and that by the Signs of the Engliſb Moods, Tenſei, 
Perſons, Particles, &, He likewiſe ſays, that there are twenty 
Words properly called he Signs of the Engliſh Moods and Tenſes, 
and eight called the Perſons ; as alſo the Word called the m__ 
tive Not. 

Now his firſt Rule directs, That where 2, 3, 4, or more of theſe 
come together, the Practitioner is to join them in One Character. 
Rule 2. That the Verb or 8 ſnould be joined to any one 
or more of theſe. 

Rule 3. That the Pronouns * be joined to the Verb er 
Participle governing; and that whether theſe Pronouns refer to 
Perſons or Things, or to both ; and whether they come immedi- 

ately after the Verb or Participle, or after the Negative Not, or o- 

ther Adverbs or Conjunctions, the (to) or (unto) to be left _= 
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ent Capacities of Learners, the Facility in Learning, and the 
Eaſe of Reading, it will naturally follow, that joining many 
Words together will be attended with great Difficulty andCon- 
fuſion 3 4 and that the following Regulations are highly expedi- 
ent. ut 

Iſt. I would promiſe and diſtinguiſh betwixt joining and 
contracting of Words: For though every Joining ought to 
be a Contraction, every Contraction is not a Joining. 

The Method of writing a Conſonant in the Place of the 
preceding a Vowel, is univerſally approved of, as a Contrac- 
tion in a ſingle Word. This may ſometimes extend to and 
ſerve as a Method of uniting two or more Words, as well as 
contracting them, when the Words as, 75, us, &c. are ex- 
preſſed by s being put in the Place of a, i, or v. You may 
at other Times join the firſt Conſonant of the next Word. See 
PLATE XVIII. Specimen iſt. 

2d. Such Words may be joined together where the lat 
Conſonant ſounded in one Word begins the next; as in the 
24th contracting Rule, and Specimen 2d. 

3d. If the laſt Stroke of a Conſonant is the Beginning of the 
next Word, and by uniting will fave taking off the Pen, it 
it is a proper Reaſon for; joining. See Specimen 3d. 

4th. When a Stroke in the preceding Word will abbrevi- 
ate the Character for the next, though it may require the tak- 
ing off the Pen, it may nevertheleſs be joined according to 
the Genius of this Art. As * — * 
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Rule 4, That the ſaid Conjun#ions, Adverbs, and 4 Signs of the 
Moods and Tenſes be joined to one another whenever they come to- 
gether, although ſome other Word or Words happen ip be the 
Nominative Caſe to the Verb, inſtead of the Pronouns, &c. 
Rule 5. That the next Word which comes after the aforeſaid. 
Signs, muſt be joined to them. 
Rule 6. That the Pronouns n be joined to the Prepoſiti- 
ons governing, 
RNule 7. That che Subſtantive is to be joined to any adjective go- 
* ing before it. | 
| 1 Sth. 


N 
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th. Compound Words may and ought to be joined toges 
ther; as in Specimen 5th. EP 

6th. Some ſhort Sentences which frequently occur in Diſ- 
courſe from the Pulpit, and to which the Characters are pe- 
culiarly adapted to join, may be learned and practiſed with 
Eaſe. Though the Particles /, the, &c. are omitted. See 

Specimen 6; and ſome other Examples occur in the Praxis. 
7th. I have alſo given a Specimen of ſome Sentences, con- 
fiſting of Perſons, Moods, Tenſes, &c. and others again which 
Cuſtom has introduced, and which the Characters muſt be 
rained to abbreviate ; all which I freely ſubmit to the Choice 
of the Learner either to uſe or reject, fince I cannot recom- 
mend them. | 2, 

Laſtly, With regard to the joining many Words in a Sen- 
tence, as it muſt always exclude the leſſer Particles, and fre- 
guently ſome Letter or Letters not eaſily inſerted, in order to 
render it of any Advantage at all, I have, in PLATE XIX. 
given ſeveral Specimens of Sentences compoſed of the Perſons, 
Moods, and Tenſes, and alſo of Sentences in Law, Phyfic, 
Theology, occaſional Aemorandums, &c. firſt written ſingly, 
and then conjointly; which, I doubt not, Judges will ap- 
prove of, as a proper Illuſtration of the preceding Obſerva- 
tions. Se | 

There are ſome other general Remarks on Joining, with 
regard to Mr. JYz/ton's Rules, and other modern Authors, 
who lay a great Streſs upon it, altogether as neceſlary to be 


made as any of the former*. With reſpect to joining the 
Perſons 
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t ſeems to me very inconſiſtent with the Nature of this Art, 
that Perſons ſhould recommend the disjoining Conſonants in ſin- 
gle Words to expreſs the Vowels diſtinctly, and at the ſame time 
preſcribe the joining many Words together without any Diſtinction 
at all. This Objection Mr. VWeſton muſt apprehend to ariſe ; for he 
has firſt endeavoured to ſubſtitute Characters for almoſt all Words, 
either by the Letters, however deficient, excluſive of the Vowels, 


or by arbitrary Marks, intended primarily for Prepoſitions _ | 
| Ter- 


INTRODUCT OIN. 
| Perſons and Signs, with the Engliſh Moods and Tenſes, Pro- 
nouns, Participles, &c. mentioned by Mr. Meſton, even ad- 
mitting a Perſon to be a good Grammarian, it muſt require 
a great Strength of Memory and Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, 
to write according to thoſe preciſe Rules: And if the Practi- 
tioner does ſometimes, but not always, or often, comply 
with them, it introduces a greater Variety in his Method 
and Manner of Writing: And ſuch different Practice, at 
different Times, tends to greater Perplexity in the reading 
afterwards what was written. 

But the Difficulty of learning ſuch Rules, muſt be much 
greater to a Perſon unacquainted with Grammar; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, there are many fuch Petſons, and even 
Men of Genius, who learn and practiſe this Art with great 

Advantage. And therefore I apprehend the Rules ought to 
be adapted to mere natural Abilities. 

It muſt alſo I preſume be allowed, that however perfect 
any Method of Short-hand may be, it will often happen, that 
two or three Words joined together will be like ſome fingle 
Word, which renders it difficult to read : And this Difficulty 
muſt increaſe by joining 4, 5, or 6 Words, even upon the 
Suppoſition that the Characters for the ſeveral Words are 
written according to the general Rules, 

But in joining many Words together, it is ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary to depart from the Rules commonly preſcribed for 
writing theſe Words; ending Vowels, Conſonants, and even 
Particles, being oftentimes left out ; by which Means the 
Writer is greatly puzzled to read what he wrote but a little 
before, and it becomes often impracticable to read it at all. 

Notwithſtanding theſe Obſervations, ſome Perſons plead 
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Terminations, however barthentbue- 00 the Memory; and al- 
though, to Perſons of great Genius, he may appear to have formed 
an extenſive Plan, yet to Perſons of common Capacity, I appre- 
hend it to be too difficult for their Practice; for which Reaſon I 
prefer a diffarent Method. See PLATE XIX. 


for 
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for. joining what are called the auxiliary Verbs, am, art, it; 


Be, been, was, waſt, were, wert, did, didſt, have, haſt, hath, 
has, had, had ſt, may, mayſt, might, mighteſt, could, couldſt, 


ſhould, ſhouldſt, would, would/t, ought, oughteſt, can, canſt, 


can t, ſhall, ſhalt, will, wilt, to the Perſons, &c. I freely own 
this Method is liable to the feweſt Objections, though I can- 
not from any Perſuaſion of its Utility recommend it. Not- 
withſtanding, as I have made choice of Characters for the 
Perſons and Signs of the Engliſh Moods and Tenſes, which 
are very ſhort ; and have taken Care that ſuch Particles as 
moſt frequently occur in Sentences, ſhould be written with 
Eaſe, and capable of being joined together, 2, 3, 4, or more, 
as the Subject, or the Genius or Pleaſure of the Writer, may 
ſuggeſt, ſo 1 hope by this Method I have adapted it to uni- 
verſal Uſe, and in that reſpect brought it nearer to Perfection. 
I may here obſerve, that as the Letter 7, is a Dot or 
Point, and not eafily and diſtinctly joined to other Letters, I 
have alſo adopted a ſhort Stroke half the Length of à or s, 
PLATE VI. ſo that thoſe who chuſe to join the Perſon ſingu- 
lar, may do it by that Character, which I 3 as good 
as any other. 


If it ſhould be imagined, that there 1 is any thing in the Let- 


ters or Rules of my Short-hand, that does not render it ſo fit 


to join together, as ſome other Methods; I anſwer, That I 
know of no ſuch thing. All Methods of Short-band muſt 
conſiſt of ſtrait and curve Lines in all Directions; and in this 
J have had a particular regard to render it lineal and beauti- 
ful, as well as ſhort. 

From whatRemarks I have made concerning theMethods and 
Propriety of joining the Characters of ſeveral Words together, 
I apprehend it muſt appear, that to learn to write according 
to the Rules uſually preſcribed for Joining, requires greater 
Capacity and Application than to write them ſingly; and 
that the Practice, as well as the Reading, is thereby render- 
ed more difficult and perplexing, and the Characters when 
written are not ſo lineal and beautiful. I may therefore ap- 
peal to ſuch as are proper Judges, even admitting that there 
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is ſome ſmall Advantage in the Shortneſs, whether that 
Shortneſs be equivalent to other Diſadvantages, 


SECT. IX. 


Obſervations on the Specimens of Coherent V riting. 
| PLatTk KS - - | 


1 Have at the Deſire of ſeveral of my Subſeribers given Mr. 

Pope's Univerſal Prayer as a Specimen, which I preſume 
will be approved, as the Language muſt be allowed to be 
eaſy, and yet contain a great Variety. 

I have alſo made choice of the Lord's Prayer and the Firſt 
Pſalm. The former being printed in Mr. Gurney's Short- 
hand, and the latter in Mr. Me Aulay's, 

I have alſo given ſundry Specimens of Pieces, ſelected froek 
the Univerſal Penman, on Knowledge, Education, Friend- 
ſhip, &c. wherein the Proficient in this Art will find great 
Variety of polite and elegant Words, wrote with Conciſe- 
neſs, and eaſy to be underſtood ; and I thought more Exam- 
pies unneceſſary, as there are ſo great a Number of Words 
alphabetically ranged in the preceding Praxis. 


: SECT: 0 
General Directions to the Young Practitioner. 


1. W RI T E the Characters of the 24 Letters, or any 
other Column, as you did a Copy at the School; 
by which Method you will learn to form the Characters 1 
and at the ſame time n in your Memory their Significa- 
tion. 

2d. Proceed gradually, _ practiſe the Rules in the ſame 
Order as I have diſpoſed them. Their Connection and De- 
pendence on one another, make this Ry ablolutely 


neceſſaty. 
f 3d. 
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zd. Write lowly and correctly at firſt ; for greater Faſo | 
'and Facility in making of the Characters will increaſe upon 
you by Practice. 

4th. Though ſome of the Rules here preſcribed may poſ- 
ſibly, at firſt View, appear to you unneceſſary, and ſome of 
the Words be thought too long, or you may be apt to 
imagine you can with Eaſe read Words more abbreviated; yet 
do not be too haſty in your Determination; but make your- 
ſelf Maſter of the Art, before you attempt or aim at any ſuch 
Variations. 

5th. It muſt be owned, there is a near Reſemblance of 
ſome Characters for different Words: In order therefore to 
diſtinguiſh them aright, it is proper to be well verſed in the 
Rules contained in the firſt four Leſſons, and then the Dif- 
ficulty will in great meaſure ceaſe. 

6th. As I have, in my Remarks on the Vowels, recom- 
mended it to leave out the Uſe of them as much as poſſi- 
ble, conſiſtent with preſerving a proper Diſtinction in Words; 
it is neceſſary the Learner ſhould inure himſelf to as much 
Conciſeneſs at firſt, as is agreeable with the Rules, and his 
Capacity will admit. 

. 7th. Write your Characters pretty large at firſt: The 
proper Diſtinctions in the Characters will be more eaſy. 

8th. Though the Perſons, Moods, and Tenſes, in my Syſtem 
of Short-hand,are as well adapted to join as in any other what- 
ſoever, I would notwithſtanding caution the young Practitioner 
to be well verſed in writing the Characters ſingly, before he 
meddles with Joining, that he may avoid ſuch Connections 
as claſh with Diſtinctneſs; otherwiſe it will increaſe his Dif- 
ficulty in writing and reading it, and retard his Improve- 
ment. 

I ſhall conclude with ſome general Obſervations, I have 
in ſome Inſtances ſpecified two Ways in Writing the ſame 
Word, as temperate, &c. both conformable to Rule, one of 
which may be preferred by ſome Perſons to the other, as 
more eaſy to form, or more intelligible to read. Sometimes 
the Difference may be occaſioned by Contraction of a Leiter, 


as 
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as in could, &c. Likewiſe ſome Words are ſymbolical, as 
above, below, before, behind, &c. Conſequently in Writing, 
therefore, wherefore, &c. the Primitive with a Dot on the 
right Side, is therefore, or wherefore ; but fr for fore, is 
added with ſo much Eaſe, that it may be done inftead of 

| taking off the Pen to make a Dot. Note alſo, that Variation 
is ſometimes expedient for the fake of Diſtinction: As and is 
a Particle, and yet occurs in the Middle and End of Words, 
T have uſed that only in the Word Hand, Command, &c. but 
have ſubſtituted 4d for Land, that by that Variation there 
might be a greater Diſtinction. For the ſame Reaſon, though 
20 is ſufficient to expreſs- would, yd ſtanding for many other 
Words, I choſe to expreſs would by d; which cannot be 
miſtaken for Land, becauſe it is never terminative, except 
in proper Names, and then it is diſtinguiſhed by the Senſe. 
Furthermore as my Mind has been intent on making the 
greateſt Improvement poſlible, I have thought the Particle 
to, as it occurs very often, might be expreſſed by the Letter 
t ; though I have not done it, chuſing rather to add a Point 
or Dot in the Place of o, as that is more conformable to Rule, 
This I would therefore ſubmit to the practical Artiſt's own 
Choice ; and may now faithfully aſſure my Readers I have 
omitted nothing, which I apprehend has any Tendency to 
improve this Art. | 


SE C T. I. 


. on the — and auen ari we from 
this Art, 


Aſtly. As 1 habe now finiſhed the 8dr Inſtructions, 

I ſhall conclude with mentioning ſome of the important 

Advantages ariſing from the Practice of this Art. And I flat- 

ter myſelf, this may be as uſeful as entertaining ; fince I pur- 

poſe to communicate my Sentiments of the Nature, Deſign, 
and preſent Utility of it, without Flattery or Diſguiſe. 

f 2 iſt 
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tft. I would recommend it to our Engliſh Youth of both 
Sexes, as a very innocent, agreeable, and advantageous - 
Amuſement ; but more eſpecially to ſuch young Gentlemen, 
as are intended to employ their future Studies in either of the 
three learned Profeſſions; viz. Law, Phyſic, and Divini- 
ty ; wherein the ſmall Trouble they may take to acquire it, 
will be abundantly compenſated by the "Pleaſure and Profit 
that will naturally and neceſſarily ariſe from it. But 

2. It is not confined to any Science or Profeſſion ; the 
Stateſman and Politician; - the Phyſician and the Divine ; the 
Counſellor and the Lawyer; the Hiſtorian and Gentleman; 
the Merchant, and the Factor ; the Tradeſman and Mecha- 
nic, will find its Utility in Proportion to their Application to 
it, with reſpect to Expedition or Privacy. | 

Hereby the Miniſters of the Goſpel are aſſiſted in their pri- 
vate Studies, to prepare their Diſcourſes for more general 
Uſefulneſs and Satisfaction; and in thoſe happy Seaſons, when 
the moſt pertinent and extenſive Ideas preſent to their Imagi- 
nation, and the moſt natural and beautiful Language flows 
with ſuch Fluency, that they moſt of all wiſh for the Pen of 
a ready Writer, how admirably is this Art adapted to retain 
thoſe Thoughts, * fleeting as the Wind, and ſeldom 
to be recalled |! 

To a Perſon of a religious Diſpoſition, though in a private 
Capacity, how properly is this ſuited to improve it, by making 
the moſt affecting and inſtructive Part of any Diſcourſe his 
own, and thereby giving it a ſtronger Impreſſion on the Mind. 
And this Conſequence may happily attend it, even though 
the Perſon is not capable of writing verbatim: But how in- 
conceivable the. Pleaſure, when he can with Eaſe copy from 
the Lips of an Orator, all his ſtudied Beauties of Language, 
and Strength of Reaſoning, and renew his Satisfaction with 
the Review of it. 

By this Art, the Attorney, with FFT Dexterity, may 
minute the Pleadings of the Counſel at the Bar, or the 
more profound Remarks and Sentiments of the Judge. And 
this Pleaſure will greatly increaſe, as it may ſubſerve to his 


Improve- 
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Improvement in the Knowledge of the Law, and contribute 
in ſome future Period to fix the Laurel on his Head. 

Aſſiſted by this Art, the Members of our auguſt Aﬀem- 
bly may with Pleaſure ſcan the Importance of every Debate, 
collect the Force of ſuch Arguments as are adapted to 
_ ſtrengthen the Motion, and prepare themſelves with greater 
Perſpicuity, Force, and Conciſeneſs, to reaſon upon them, 
ſhew their Weight and Importance; or otherwiſe to make 
the moſt pertinent Objections, and ſhew the Arguments of 
their Opponents inconcluſive. And in fine, by this Art, 
the Hiſtory of former or later Proceedings in the grand 
Council of Parliament, may be tranſmitted to Poſterity, for 
the Honour of the Briti/þ Patriot, and for the future Im- 
provement and Entertainment of ſucceeding Ages. 

In the Sciences of Anatomy and Phyſic, how admirably 
is this Art ſuited both to the Profeſſor and the Student; the 
former is aſſiſted to make the moſt ſignal, intereſting, and 
curious Obſervations with greater Eaſe and Diſpatch, and 
to treaſure up ſuch a valuable Collection of Remarks on the 
Nature, Cauſes, and Effects of many Diſeaſes incident to 
the human Frame, and of the Operation and Effects of Me- 
dicine in general, as may prepare him the better to aſſiſt o- 
thers in the Theory and Practice of thoſe Sciences; while 
the Student, in the proper Application of this Art, will fa- 
cilitate his Improvemeut, and imbibe a hs oo Satiſ- 
faction. 

There is one Advantage in zeneral ariſing from the Prac- 
tice of this Art, which I may preſume to mention, as founded 
on Experience; viz. That of ſtrengthening or improving 
the Memory. When a Perſon who is writing any Diſcourſe, 
Oration, Pleading, &c. is obliged to retain the laſt Sen- 
tence, (which often happens) and muſt ſtrictly attend to the 
following, in order that he may commit the whole to writ- 
ing, it ſo inures the Mind to Retention, that I may ven- 
ture to ſay, a Practical Artiſt herein would remember more 
of a Diſcourſe without writing, than a Perſon by the Uſe of 
a common Hand would be able to take down in the Time. 
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SECT. XI. 
Obſervations on the Common-Place Book. 


x no uncommon Obſervation, that Short-hand is very 
convenient in making Memorandums ; and as I think it 
excellently ſuited to this Purpoſe, fo I with the Practice of it 
was more frequent, and the Pleaſure and Advantage arifing 
from it more generally experienced : To this Purpoſe, I have 
endeayoured to improve the Method of keeping ſuch a Me- 
morandum or Common-Place-Book, as is recommended by 
the Jegrned Mr. Locke, by Columns adapted to various Pur- 


- The firſt Column is adi as a Memorandum of our 
own perſonal Conduct, agreeable to that well-known Dif- 
tich of Pythagoras ; 


Where have I been? In what have 1 rranſereſil 47 
| What Good or Ill has this Day's Life expreſs'd? 


For this Purpoſe, this Art, both for Expedition and Pri- 
vacy, claims the Preference; and the Utility and ee 
tages of ſuch a Method are ſelf-evident. 

The ſecond Column is intended as an Entry of common 
| Occurrences, of an intereſting, entertaining, or commer- 
cial Nature, The Facility of doing it is much increaſed by 
this Method, a Card only being ſufficient to contain the Oc- 
currences and Tranſactions of a Day. 

The firſt Part of the third Column is intended more im- 
mediately for the Uſe of ſuch, whoſe Practice in this Art 
has probably extended to one or more Volumes; in which, 
occaſionally, many curious Extracts have been inſerted, 
Orations of Importance taken down, or other uſeful and 
curious Matters contained, that may afford Pleaſure or 

Profit on the Reviſal; for ſuch a Book I would recommend 
to the Uſe of every Practitioner. "he 
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The other Part is intended for the Learner's Improve- 
ment, by entering ſuch Words, as he might not fo readily 
write with Eaſe and Conciſenefs. Some of which will o0c- 
cur in every Man's particular Practice. 

I have only propoſed a Plan: I do not preſume to die- 
tate to any one. Some may indeed eſteem it uſeleſs and 
inſignificant ; but I hope others will approve of it, and adapt 
it to Practice. | 

That theſe are the Advantages of Short-hand, I believe 
will be admitted by competent Judges; and in them I ap- 
prehend the principal Uſes of it conſiſt: Altho' I am not 
inſenſible, that ſome Gentlemen of extenſive Erudition have 
objected, that it is not ſo univerſally adapted to their Stu- 
dies as they could with, with reſpect to making Quotations 
from the learned Languages, without much Perplexity in 

the reading it afterwards. And as this is a Point wherein a 
Remedy is chiefly to be defired, I have for that Purpoſes - 
with reſpect to the Latin Tongue, paid a particular Regard 
to it in my Prepoſitions and Ferminations ; and have the 
Pleaſure to find that the Letters of the Alphabet, and Rules 
in general, are eaſily adapted to it; ſince whenever a Vowel 
is Terminative, we have given Rules how to expreſs it; and 
where a Diphthong occurs, the laſt Vowel is ſufficient to 
be expreſſed : And where a Conſonant is final, there can be 
very little Difficulty. Should any ariſe, I ſhall be very 
glad to aſſiſt the Curious in this Particular: And, ſhould it 
appear to me at all expedient, will add a Plate with the Cha- 
racters for the moſt common Prepoſitions and Terminations 
of that Language, conſiſtent with thoſe of our own ; with- 
out any additional Expence to the Purchaſers of this. 

It may be alſo proper to obviate another Objection or 
two; viz. that this Art is greatly prejudical to Orthography. 
This, I apprehend, is ſcarce ever the Caſe, where the Per- 
ſon has been previouſly acquainted with the proper Rules for 
true Spelling: For I believe theſe Rules will equally occur 
where true Spelling is properly regarded. 
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Others again object, that it ſpoils the writing a good 
Round-hand. This is by no means a neceſſary Conſequence; 
there being ſome Ingenuity and Command of the Pen requi- 
fite to form a good Character, as well as a good common 
Letter. And if learning the Art of Swift or Short-hand 
in any Degree leſſens the Accuracy of writing the common 
Hand, this is abundantly compenſated, by i inuring the Ar- 
tiſt to ſuch Facility in the Uſe of the Pen, as is ſeldom if 
ever acquired without it. 

T ſhall therefore conclude with recommending it to the 
Parents and Guardians of Youth of about twelve or four- 
teen. Years of Age, as ſoon as they have learned to form 
their Strokes well in the common writing Hand, to let 
them have Leflons in this Art; whereby they may gradu- 
ally. acquire the Knowledge, and attain the ready Practice 
of it, as an Amuſement rather than Taſk, and be ſo far 
from proving a Hindrance to their Improvement in other 
Branches of Learning, that it will tend to aſſiſt their Im- 
provement in them; which is the ſincere Deſire of | 
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